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‘ies ele: ‘Sach, 


MAY WE gu YOU ON THAT? 


Pres Harky S TRUMAN: “There 
isn’t a word in the English lan- 
guage that has been so severely 
abused during the last 10 yrs as 
the word democracy.” 1-Q 

Maj Gen Ros’t B MCCLuRE, 2nd 
Army’s chief of staff: “Three of 
the 4 factors in total war are 


being applied against the U S— 
economic,. political and psycholog- 
ical pressures. The 4th is the mili- 
tary factor. It is a daily threat.” 2-Q 


“ 


Lord HaMppen: “If Stalin as a 
youngster had been a Boy Scout, 
we might have had a chance of 
reaching some agreement with 
him.” 3-Q 

JOHN NANCE GARNER, V-Pres un- 
der FDR: “You can’t breed out of 
a people their love of freedom and 
of liberty. Those qualities don’t 
breed out easy and they don’t 
breed out of a people who’ve 
fought for ’em.” (Quoted by INEz 
Ross, INS) 4-Q 

JACK KROLL, nat’l director, CIO 
Political Action Comm: “There is 
no more -tragic and needless waste 
of human life and health than 
that which results from industrial 
disease and accident.” (Quoted by 
Ros’t W RutuH, Baltimore Sun) 5-Q 

JaS V FORRESTAL, Defense Sec’y, 
correcting public’s “exaggerated im- 
pression” of potency and develop- 
ment of biological combat: “While 
it would be folly to underestimate 
the potentialities of biological war- 
fare, there is no factual basis for 


extravagant claims of the existence 
of a biological super-weapon.” 6-Q 

Maj Gen ALDEN H Waitt, chief 
of Army Chemical Corps: “(Germ) 
warfare has great potentialities— 
but it is a weapon of the future... 
I am satisfied that this is a most 
potentially important weapon. I 
have no doubt as to its practica- 
bility.” 7-Q 

GEO BERNARD SHAW, Irish play- 
wright: “The Communist Party 
knows no more about electioneer- 
ing than a pig knows about a 
holiday.” 8-Q 

A Brisbane tailor, commenting 
on the fact that ANTHONY EDEN, 
Britain’s impeccable statesman, 
now on an Australian tour, has 
been appearing in a coat much too 
tight for him: “He’s probably put- 
ting on a bit of weight, with de- 
cent food for a change.” 9-Q 

Paut G HOFFMAN, ECA adminis- 
trator: “Russia’s 4 best allies in 
the cold war are hunger, poverty, 
desperation and chaos. 10-Q 

DaLe Evans, referring to the fan 
mail proposals rec’d by her hus- 
band, Roy Rogers: “What’s a little 
thing like a million or so other 
women, when for yrs I’ve been 
playing 2nd fiddle to a horse?” 11-Q 

Dr ALBERT EINSTEIN, noted schol- 
ar and physicist, suggesting free- 
dom for students to study things 
that interest them: “It is nothing 
short of a miracle that modern 


methods of instruction have not 
yet entirely strangled the holy 
curiosity of inquiry; for this deli- 
cate little plant, aside from stimu- 
lation, stands mainly in need of 
freedom. Without this it goes to 
wreck and ruin without fail.” 12-Q 


“ ” 


Jack BENNY, radio comedian, af- 
ter his Ist television appearance: 
“Now when I say on the radio 
that I’m 38 nobody will believe 
me because I look 18 on tele- 
vision.” 13-Q 

FRED ALLEN, radio comedian: “I 
haven’t bothered much about tele- 
vision. I think the men who used 
to take passport pictures are now 
the cameramen.” 14-Q 

ANA PauKER, For’gn Min of Ru- 
mania: “The Russian armies have 
always been, are, and will remain 
the liberating armies.” 15-Q 

BENJ EpsTEIN, head of nat’l Anti- 
Defamation League: “We're trying 
to sell democracy to the world; 
we must also sell it to our own 
people.” 











E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 








ACTORS—Acting—1 
Over a span of, say, 10 yrs, 
the average young woman aspiring 


to the mantle of Duse or Bern-~- 


hardt, and gifted with some manu- 
al dexterity, a jigger of courage, 
and 2 oz’s of industry, can make 
more money weaving baskets or 
setting up 2-masted schooners in- 
side old Scotch bottles than she 
can in the theatre, and experience 
fewer heart-aches. Applause, while 
it does spectacular things to the 
spine, is a poor substitute for 
corned beef and cabbage.—TAativ- 
LAH BANKHEAD, quoted by LEHMAN 
ENGEL, “Letter to a Would-Be 
Duse,” N Y Times Magazine, 3-6-’49. 


AGRICULTURE—Industry—2 
According to a recent compila- 
tion, it takes a half acre of agri- 
cultural production to create a 
Single automobile. At the present 
rate of motor car construction, it 
means 2% million acres of produc- 
tive land are req’d to serve that 
industry. Five million automobiles 
a yr require 2% million bu’s of 
corn, 160 million Ibs of wool, 345 
million Ibs of cotton, 10 million 
Ibs of turpentine, 12 million gal’s 
of molasses, and paper, lumber, 
hides, wheat straw, mohair, flax 
seed, hog products, sugar cane, 
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beeswax, excelsior, tung oil and 
jute, to say nothing of the rubber 
which comes from agricultural 
sources elsewhere.—Detroiter. 

Of 6 million farmers in the U §S, 
about 2% million furnish nearly 
all the commercial farm production 
needed by industry—GM Folks, 
hm, Gen’l Motors Corp’n. 


APPLICATION—3 

Leslie D Weatherhead, pastor of 
City Temple in London, has re- 
lated the story of an orator in 
Hyde Park who was presenting 
some of the claims of the Chris- 
tian faith. In the middle of his 
address, some skeptic in the crowd 
hurled this accusation: “Christiani- 
ty has been in the world 2,000 yrs 
and look what it has failed to ac- 
complish.” 

The speaker repl’d tartly, “Yes, 
and water has been in the world 
several million yrs and look at 
your face.”—Ray W WALLACE, Liv- 
ing As a Christian. (Christian Bd 
of Publication) 


BEHAVIOR—4 

A good citizen is a person who 
would behave just as he does if 
there were no laws.—Ensign News, 
hm, African Clothing Factory (En- 
sign) Ltd. (Cape Town, S Africa) 


BIBLE—Literature—5 

Tennyson makes over 400 allu- 
sions to passages in the Bible. In 
Browning over 600 Biblical allu- 
sions are. found. In Shakespeare 
there are 700 cases of such refer- 
ences. In Milton they run up into 
many thousands. It is not a ques- 
tion of dogma, or theology, or re- 
ligion; knowledge of the Bible is 
a requirement of gen’l intelligence. 
—Rops’r STUART MACARTHUR, Wes- 
leyan Christian Advocate. 


BUSINESS—6 

The day when businesses could be 
started on little or no capital has 
passed according to U S Dep’t of 
Commerce figures which indicate 
that the initial sum now needed 


Lucy HIT tte, Editor 





is a minimum of $5,000—R & R 
Magazine, hm, Ins Research & Re- 
view Service. 


COMMUNISM—7 

A Negro student at the Univ 
of Wis, participating in a panel 
discussion of race relations, blurted 
out this deadly rhetorical ques- 
tion: “Why shouldn’t a Negro be 
fertile ground for communism 
when he has so little stake in 
American life?”—Progressive. 


€O-OPERATION—8 

People are not born with the 
ability to get along with each 
other. They are educated to it.— 
RN, Jnl for Nurses. 


DRINK—Eulogy—9 

While many poets have been in- 
spired to compose verses in praise 
of wine, none has surpassed the 
blind Iranian poet, Rudagi, who 
wroté a poem of 1,300,000 verses, 
which filled 100 vol’s—each verse 
a tribute to wine—Wooden Barrel, 
hm, Associated Cooperage Indus- 
tries of America. 


EDUCATION—Power—10 

Colleges and univ’s of the world 
are more powerfu) than gov’ts, ar- 
mies and mavies——NICHOLAS MurR- 
RAY BUTLER,* former pres, Colum- 
bia Univ. 


EUROPE—Production—1l1 

If a Rumanian peasant has a 
cow, he has to turn over more than 
200 qt’s of milk a yr to his gov’t. 
Two cows bring the quota to more 
than 600 qt’s and 3 require a 
contribution exceeding 1,100 qt’s. 

Farmers who have no cows 
have even more trouble, if they 
possess land. The owner of a 
tract of 25 cowless acres must 
squeeze out nearly 900 qt’s of milk 
for the state, altho he is not ad- 
vised where to go for it—Lro D 
HOCHSTETTER, NANA. 


FREEDOM—12 
Freedom appeals to man’s 
strength; socialism and commu- 


W. K. GREEN, Business Manager 
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nism appeal to man’s weakness. 
Freedom teaches a man to stand 
independently on his own feet; the 
others teach him to lose himself 
in the protective herd. Freedom 
places its emphasis on man him- 
self; the others lose man in their 
emphasis on mankind. — BERT 
KNOWLES HuNT, Foundation for 
Economic Education pamphlet. 


GERMAN Y—Youth—13 

There will be no winning over 
of Nazi-educated German youth 
to democratic ideas and ideals 
whilst they are hungry and hope- 
less. That the young people are 
suspicious of organization, have 
had enough of regimentation, can 
be considered to the good. But 
something has to replace all that 
Hitler Jugend regimentation, and 
in the hearts and minds of the 
young people, it seems, so far 
nothing has, leaving them spiritu- 
ally at a loose-end.—ETHEL MAN-: 
NIN, German Journey. (Jarrolds, 
Ltd, London) 


| Advice to Toastmasters | 
| Dear Sir: 
| Remember that you are mere- | 
; ly the Showman, the Balief 
‘Ton the “Chauve Souris.” In ad- | 
j dition, your task is to be time- | 
j keeper. You are admonished to | 
| convey with sweet persuasive- | 
j ness that time is finite and not | 
| infinite. You are also admon- 
| ished to remind the speakers 
| who are to follow of a rather | 
| canny injunction of the Talmud, | 
| when it suggests that at funer- | 
| als the orators should bear in | 
| mind that there is a judgment ! 
| day, not only for the deceased, 
| but also for the orators. | 
Sincerely yours, | 
FELIX FRANKFURTER. | 
1 —Wolj Magazine of Letters, hm, | 
| Wolf Envelope Co. 


GOODNESS—15 

The good man does not grieve 
that other people do not recognize 
his merits. His only anxiety is 
that he fail to recognize theirs.— 
ConFucius,* early Chinese sage. 
GOV’T—Expenditures—16 

Ten sec’s are req’d for the gov't 
to spend $12,000—Diamond, hm, 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp’n. 


HUMAN RELATIONS—Business—17 
Personal relationships are at the 
core of successful business associa- 
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tions. The fictional character Jane 
Eyre, in Charlotte Bronte’s* fam- 
ous novel, spoke for more than hus- 
bands and wives when she re- 
ferred to Edw Rochester in these 
words, “With him I was at per- 
fect ease because I knew I suited 
him.” — York Trade Compositor, 
hm, York Trade Composition Co. 


INFLATION—18 
If inflation is on the way out, 
as many believe, it’s still holding 


on to the doorknob.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 
LABOR—Wages—19 


Ine pusinessman’s doilar today 
Will buy omy 4v¢ worth of labor 
compared witn prewar 39. The av- 
erage tactory worker 9 yrs ago 
was earning a little over 63¢ an 
hr. Today, according to latest of- 
licial figures, he 1s getting more 
than $1.36 an hr—U S News & 
World Report. 


LAUGHTER—20 

Laughter is God’s hand upon a 
troubled world. — Zazu Pitts, in 
Guideposts. 


LEADERSHIP—21 

There are 2 kinds of leaders in 
the world—some are interested in 
the fleece, others in the flock.— 
O A Battista, Everybody's Wkly. 


LIFE—22 
Do ist things Ist is good advice, 
but unfortunately 1st and last 


things frequently come wrapped up 
in the same pkg—W P TUmTTLE, 
Canadian Business. 


MARRIAGE—23 

Far too many young people ap- 
proach marriage with a romantic 
and egocentric attitude, full of 
daydreams which are concerned 
with getting, never with giving. 
They have not progressed emo- 
tionally beyond the “gimme” stage. 
Such an attitude is not only wish- 
ful thinking, it is turning the 
church aisle into a warpath—F 
ALEXANDER MAGOUN, in Psychiatry 
& Religion, edited by JosHua LoTH 
LIEBMAN. (Beacon Press) 


MEMOR Y—24 

Sir Frederick Bartless, A British 
psychologist, recently planned to 
give a demonstration as part of 
a lecture on the mechanics of 
memory. But he had to give up 
the idea because his ass’t had for- 
gotten to bring along the necessary 
equipment.—Nat’l Parent-Teacher. 


NATURE—25 

If you study nature in books, 
when you go out of doors you will 
not find her.—ALEXANDER AGASSIZ,* 
naturalist. : 





March 28-April 3—Nat’l Boys’ Club Wk 
March 27 
1845—b Wm C von Roentgen, German 
scientist, discoverer of x-ray 
1910—*d Alexander Agassiz, American 
scientist, naturalist 
March 28 
1835—b Modest P Mussorgsky, Russian 
composer, died same day, 1881 
1929—d Katherine Lee Bates, American 
educator, author, “America the 
Beautiful” 


1941—d Virginia Woolfe, English author 
1944—*d Stephen B Leacock, Canadian 


author, economist, humorist 
March 29 
1772—d Emanuel Swedenborg, Swedish 


scientist, philosopher, theologian 
1790—b John Tyler, 10th Pres of U 8S 
1848—d John Jacob Astor, I, American 
merchant 
1921—d John Burroughs, American poet, 
writer 
March 30 
1840—b Beau (Geo Bryan) Brummell, 
English man of fashion 
1842—b John Fiske, American philoso- 
pher, historian 
1867—Alaska purchased for 


March 31 


1596—b Rene Descartes, 
opher, scientist 

1631—d John Donne, 
divi 


$7,200,000 


French philos- 


English poet, 
vine 

1732—b Franz Jos Haydn, Austrian 
composer 

1850—d John cC Calhoun, American 

Statesman, parliamentarian 

1855—*d Charlotte Bronte, English 
novelist 

1889—Eiffel Tower built in Paris, 3rd 
highest man-made structure 

1913—d John Pierpont Morgan, Sr, 
American financier, banker 

1917—d Emil von Behring, German 
bacteriologist, founder, immunol- 
ogy as_ science 

1917—Virgin Islands purchased for $25 


million 
1937—*d Knute Rockne, former Notre 
Dame football coach 
April 1 


487 BC—*d Confucius, Chinese sage 

1815—b Prince Otto von Bismarck, 
German statesman 

1852—b Edwin Austin Abbey, American 


painter, “The Quest of the Holy 
rail’ 

1869—b Edmund Rostand, French 
dramatist 

1949—*April Fool’s Day 

April 2 
1787—d Thos Gage, British gen, gov 
Mass 


ts) 

1791—d Honore Gabriel Riqueti Mira- 
beau, French statesman 

1792—U S Mint established 

1805—*b Hans _ Christian 
Danish poet, fabulist 

1840—b Emile Zola, French novelist 


Andersen, 


1862—*b Nicholas Murray Butler, for- 
mer pres of Columbia Univ 
1872—*b Sam’l F B Morse, American 

inventor 
*Relevant mat’l in current issue. See 
items thus marked 
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or THE NEW 


COMMUNICATIONS: Metal 
bands that clip easily onto tele- 
phone mouthpiece provide con- 
venience at night. Two lines around 
each band are of phosphorescent 
mat’l. When exposed to artificial 
or natural light, they glow thru 
the night so there’s no need to 
grapple in the dark for evasive 
receiver. Makers claim phosphor- 
escent mat’l will last for several 
yrs. (Parade) 





HEATING—Solar: An 800-sq ft 
glass and metal device is heating 
a home at Dover, Mass, by the 
entrapment of the sun’s rays. The 
device which looks like a _ series 
of mirrors, cost $3,000, but the in- 
ventor expects it to operate “for- 
ever” with no expense. (Grit) 


“ 


TEXTILES: New way to make 
thread by welding fibers side by 
side, instead of twisting them to- 
gether, produces l1-piece strand 
said not to kink, snarl, split or 
ravel. Secret process for Monocord 
is reported to work with almost 
any fiber. (Popular Science) 


“ 


VENTILATING: An electric fan 
housed in a metal case that doubles 
as an occasional table is in pro- 
duction at Fasco Industries, Ro- 
chester, N Y. (Business Wk) 


WEARING APPAREL: New zip- 
per can be immediately released 
when fabric catches in fastener. 
Currently sold only to trade, new 
slide fastener is mfr’d by Kee 
Zipper Co. (Financial World) 


“ ” 


WRITING AIDS: Permanent pa- 
perless ink blotter, made of ab- 
sorbent mat’l, continues to blot a 
page cleanly no matter how stained 
blotting surface becomes. (Horizons, 
syndicated by Cambridge Assoc’s, 
Boston) 


OBSTACLES—Overcoming—26 

A golfer encountered a _ severe 
mental hazard every time he ap- 
proached a certain gully. One day 
his caddy said the gully had been 
filled in. However, after a beauti- 
ful drive, the golfer was surprised 
to find the gully there just as 
usual. Said the caddy: “If I hadn’t 
told you the gully had been filled, 
you’d never have crossed it.” 

Many of us are letting mental 
hazards destroy our “approach 
shots.” When these hazards are 
recognized for what they really 
are—character builders and step- 
ping stones—then we can really 
succeed. — Alexander Co-operator, 
hm, Alexander Film Co. 


ORIGIN: “Dot & Dash”—27 


Sam’l Morse* named the signs in 
his code “dot” and “dash” to ex- 
press his gratitude to his earliest 
and most faithful sponsor, Millard 
Fillmore, 13th Pres of the U S. 
The Pres had 2 children, and the 
grateful Morse wanted to immor- 
talize their names, Dorothy and 
Dashiell.—Leader Magazine. 


PEACE—War—28 

Now and then somebody breaks 
off a peace talk, but a war talk, 
never.—Boston Globe. 


PERSONALITY—29 


He was neither liked nor dis- 
liked at his work; he was accepted 
almost as a part of the furniture. 
One of the clerks said that once 
when he was working late, in his 
usual dark grey suit, a charwoman 
had dusted him without either of 
them noticing. — Lupwic BEMEL- 
MANS, The Best of Times. (Simon 
and Schuster) 


PRAYER—30 


Old mammy says, “I allus say 
ma prayers ‘cause dey is jes’ some 
things I doan know what else to 
do about.”—Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


PROFANITY—31 


A man, explaining to a minister 
why he didn’t come to church, 
said he could get closer to God 
out in the open air so he played 
golf. The minister said, “Yes, I 
suppose you mention God’s name 
out there more often than we do 
in church.”—Nat G Lonc, “Thou 
Shalt Not Take the Name of God 
in Vain,” Pulpit Preaching, 2-’49. 


RACE—Prejudice—32 

Race prejudice is as thorough 
a denial of the Christian God as 
atheism, and a far more common 
form of apostasy.—Rev Harry Em- 
ERSON Fospick, Missions. 


RADIO—Polls—33 

Thought on Hooperatings: “It’s 
like taking a bite of 1 roll and 
telling how many poppy seeds 
there are in the whole country.” 
—NorINE FOoLey, Chicago News. 


RESPECT—Worship—34 

A group of noblemen were gath- 
ered together in London, when the 
King of Great Britain entered. 
They all knew him personally, yet 
they all honored him as their King. 
So when he entered they stood 
solemnly to their feet. “Take your 
seats, gentlemen,” said the King. 
“IT count you my personal friends.” 
And then jokingly he added, “I 
am not the Lord, you know.” 

Then up spoke one of the noble- 
men, “No, sir; if you were our 
Lord, we would not stand to our 
feet. We would fall on our knees.” 
—Sunday School Times. 


The Law of Life l 

The tree that never had to fight | 
For sun and sky and air and | 
light, | 
That stood out in the open | 
plain | 
And always got its share of rain, | 
Never became a forest king | 
But lived and died a scrubby | 
thing. 
Good timber does not grow in | 
ease; 
The stronger wind, the tougher { 
trees; | 
The farther sky, | 
length, | 
The more the storm, the more | 
the strength. | 

By sun and cold, by rain and | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


the greater 


eC SS ee 


snows. 
In tree or man good timber 
grows. 
—DouGLas MALLOCH, in Volta 
Review. 35 
RUSSIA—Books—36 


The Soviet Union publishes about 
7 times as many books annually as 
the U S, and the editions are 
enormous.—HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD, 
social scientist, Pathfinder. 


SAFETY—37 
Motorists should treat all people 
as tho they are blind, deaf or de- 
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fective. Pedestrians should treat 
all motorists as tho they are homi- 
cidal maniacs. Then, between the 
two, we should get fewer accidents. 
—L F BEccLE, English Digest. 


SERVICE—38 


An elderly matron, talking about 
changes of custom which she has 
seen in the course of her long, 
eventful life, made a thought-pro- 
voking remark. “In my day, we 
were taught to please,” she said 
rather caustically. “Most girls of 
today aren’t.”—“She Tries Harder,” 
Hollands, 4-’49. 


SPEECH—39 


If all the words spoken to spread 
misinformation were omitted this 
world would become a silent place. 
—S A C Sidelights, hm, Securities 
Acceptance Corp’n. 


TELEVISION—40 


If you live in a small town or 
any community over 50 or 60 
mi’s from a big city, you will 
wait a long time to see television, 
maybe 5 years or more. The sta- 
tions are too high-priced for 
small-town investments and there 
are still plenty of technical draw- 
backs which prevent the big city 
stations. from reaching audiences 
much more than 50 mi’s away.— 
Kiplinger Magazine. 


TRANSPORTATION—Progress—41 


A stagecoach trip across the U S 
in the middle of the last century 
took about a mo and a half. When 
the transcontinental ry link was 
finished in 1869, the coast-to- 
coast trip was made in 6 days. The 
Ist non-stop airplane flight across 
the country, made in 1923, took 26 
hrs and 50 min’s. Today a regu- 
larly scheduled commercial plane 
does the distance in 11 hrs and 45 
min’s. 

Recently a new Air Force B-47 
flew across the country in 3 hrs 
and 46 min’s—N Y Times. 


UNSELFISHNESS—Reward—42 


An Easter legend quoted by Dr 
Chas R Brown tells us that the 
gate of heaven was so narrow that 
1 man walking alone could not 
pass thru; 2 men walking side by 
side, one of whom had helped 
the other, found easy entrance; and 
when 10 men came, who had all 
been serving one another in love, 
they found the gate so wide that 
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they saw no post on either side.— 
WALTER L Moore, Christian Herald. 


VIEWPOINT—43 


Before the biockade of Berlin a 
French officer met with his Soviet 
counterpart. When the business 
was finished, the Russian ques- 
tioned the Frenchman about life 
in Western countries. Was it true 
that in the West people could 
leave their countries without po- 
lice authorization? 

Why, yes, said the Frenchman, 
so long as you had a passport. 

And was:it true that you. could 
go from one town to another with- 
out permission? 

Of course, was the reply. And 
holidays? Could you go where you 
liked and without permit or noti- 
iying the police or municipal au- 
thorities? 

But of course, said the French- 
man. Nodding his head slowly, the 
Russian said: 

Then it is true. We had been 
told that complete anarchy reigned 
in your countries, and from what 
you tell me I see that is the case. 
—Glasgow Herald. (Scotland) 


VOCABULARY—Expressive—44 

On a bet that it could be done, 
a N Y playgoer the other day gave 
a no-hands word description of 
Mae West.—Sen Soaper, syndicated 
column. 


WOMEN—Age—45 

According to Hollywood plastic 
surgeon, Dr Rob’t A Franklyn, 
here are 8 of the nation’s 10 “best 
preserved” women over 50: Mary 
Pickford, Grace Coolidge, Cobina 
Wright, Sr, Lynn Fontanne, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, Dorothy Shaver, 
Lucrezia Bori, Mae West.—Town- 
send Natl Wkly. 


YOUTH—Guidance—46 


Horace Mann made a_ speech 
for the dedication of a bldg (de- 
voted to the reformation of bad 
boys), that had cost many thou- 
sands of dollars. “If all this which 
has been spent upon this bldg,” 
he said, “results in the reforma- 
tion of one boy, it is money well 
spent.” 

“Mr Mann,” asked someone, “do 
you think one boy is worth all 
that money?” 

“Yes,” he repl’d, “if it is my boy 
or yours.”"—NEA Jnl. 





“Proclamation of Brotherhood” 
STEPHEN LEACOCK’s* 
an wunmatchable 
wit, irony, and seriousness. In the 


writings are 
combination of 


anthology, The MHohenzollerns in 
America (John Lane), he tells of 
an imaginary trip to study Berlin 
under Bolshevik rule after World 
War I. The revolutions are elusive, 
but LEAcocK manages to be present 
at one before it was all over and 
the leaders arrested. 


“Friends and comrades!” he 
called out in a great voice. “I have 
to announce that a New Revolu- 
tion has been completed.” A wild 
cheer woke from the people. 

“The Bolsheviks’ Republic is over- 
thrown. We have not yet decided 
what the Gov’t will be.”—A great 
cheer from the people. 

“Nor do we state who will be 
the leaders of it.”. Renewed cheers. 

“But this much we say. It is to 
be a free, universal, Pan-German 
Gov’t of love.” Cheers. 

“Meantime, be warned. Whoever 
speaks against it will be shot. A 
proclamation of Brotherhood will 
be posted. If anybody dares to 
touch it, discuss it, or be seen 
reading it, he will be hanged. 

Loud applause greeted this part 
of the speech, while the faces of 
the people seemed filled with genu- 
ine relief and beamed with un- 
mistakable enthusiasm. 

“And now,” cont’d the speaker, 
“I command you, you dogs, to dis- 
perse quietly and go home. Move 
quickly, swine that you are, or we 
shall open fire upon you with 
machine guns.” 

With a last outburst of cheering 
the crowd broke and dispersed. On 
all sides were expressions of joy 
and satisfaction. “He calls us dogs! 
That’s splendid. Swine! Did you 
hear him say ‘Swine’? This is true 
German Gov’t again at last.” 


ee ee a eae rr CU 








During glee club practice, the 
director was swiftly losing her 
decorum as the girls failed time 
and again to execute correctly the 
“Amen” at the close of a sacred 
selection. “What’s so hard about 
it?” the director pleaded. “All you 
have to do is stop ‘Ah-ing’ so long 


and hold your ‘men’ longer.”’— 
JaCK SCHOLLER, Waupaca County 
(Wis) Post. a 


“Is it true,” a visiting correspond- 
ent asked a resident of the Soviet 
zone, “that, as the Russian-licensed 
press says, 95% of the population 
is behind Marshal Sokolovsky?” 

“Certainly,” whispered the Ger- 
man. “Ninety per cent behind 
Marshall and 5% behind Sokolov- 
sky!"—N Y Times Magazine. b 


In the language of the Zap- 
otec Indians the word for man 
is the same as the word for 
wolf—Jnl of Education. 


“ ” 


Ole Bud was, by reputation at 
least, the laziest man in Tenn, 
but there was no denying that he 
was the finest shot in the state. 
He only worked a few mo’s a jr, 
but even that wore him out. 


“If Bud is so lazy,” I asked a 
native, “how come he is such a 
deadeye with a rifle that he 


never misses?” 

“Well,” came the reply, “by the 
time Ole Bud goes to all the trouble 
to get his gun raised and aimed, 
he’s too tired to wiggle.”—RICHARD 
B KILner, Pageant. c 


Most of the student preachers 
at Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary serve as pastors of rural 
churches out in Ky, Ind or other 
nearby states. 

Since salaries are modest, the 
congregations often supplement the 
pay with canned goods, flour, 
chickens and like items. So, chil- 
dren of the preachers get to think- 
ing of “the church field” as a 
sort of base of supplies. 

The 4-yr-old daughter of i 
young minister was downtown with 
her mother recently. A fashionable 
lady wearing a new hat with a 


You E, tH Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
LovuIs SOBOL 


Beatrice Lillie toyed with the 
notion of vacationing in Ber- 
muda aiter one of ner plays 
ended its run. She contacted 
the owner of an estate there 
and asked ior particulars. 

The owner ansd, “My place 
is On a small island, so you 
will need my boatman to ferry 
you to Hamuiton and back. The 
estate rents tor $25,000, but 
with the boatman’s services in- 
cluded, the price is $30,000.” 

Miss Lillie cabled, “Kindly 
rush photograph of the boat- 
man.” — SENNETT CERF, King 
Features Syndicate. 


big green feather caught’ the 
kid’s eye. 
“Look,” she said, tugging at 


her mother’s skirt. “Somebody on 
that woman’s church field must 
have given her a chicken that 
had green feathers!”—JOE CREASON, 
Louisville Courier-Jnl. d 


“ ” 


Some people are like static 
on the radio. They are good 
for nothing but interference.— 
JOHN J Hurt, Arkansas Baptist. 


“ ” 


One day Winston Churchill was 
being bedevilled by a persistent 
critic, who loftily declared: “I am 
a firm believer in fighting the 
enemy with his own weapons.” 

“Really?” Mr Churchill 
puffing deeply on his inevitable 
cigar. “Tell me, how long does 
it take you to sting a bee?”—Wall 
St Jnl. e 


repl’d, 


A priest hearing children’s con- 
fessions noticed that child after 
child added, after the recital of 
more familiar and _ intelligible 
sins, that of “throwing peanuts in 
the river.” He thought they were 
repenting of wasting food. It then 
occurred to him that it might be 
a new slang expression for some 


boyish peccadillo. When the last 
and smallest child failed to confess 
it, he decided to fish for informa- 
tion. To bring up the subject, he 
asked, “What about throwing pea- 
nuts in the river?” “But, Father,” 
said a bewildered voice, “J am Pea- 
nuts.”—DoucLtas Wooprurr, Tablet. 
(London) f 
Black looks from Russia: 
Moscowls.—Dublin Opinion. 


“ ” 


United Aircraft Corp’n recently 
told the story of a job applicant 
who followed instructions to the 
letter. 

The application asked him to list 
his last name list. The applicant 
did that. 

Then came a line reading “other- 
wise known as (a space for 
aliases or former names). 

In this space he carefully wrote, 
“Shot, Hot.”—A P. g 


Spike Jones tells about a tipsy 
gent who approached Dorothy 
Shay after one of the Spotlight 
Revue broadcasts. “Shay,” he inq’d, 
“aren’t you Dorothy Say?”—LarRyY 
Wo ters, Detroit Free Press. h 


“ ” 


The Rural Parish Conf was at 
lunch, and a discussion had arisen 
as to the duties of the laity in 
country parishes. 

“The activities of the laywomen,” 
said an authoritative voice, “must 
be definitely organized.” 

“What is a laywoman, precisely?” 
someone asked. 


The Rural Dean’s 13-yr-old 
daughter broke a long silence: 
“A hen!”—Tit-Bits. (London) i 


“ ” 


Waratory: peacetime propa- 
ganda.—MARCELENE Cox, Ladies’ 
Home Jnl. 


“ ” 


I picked up a N Y evening 
paper ‘one day and read to my 


amazement a front-page 6-col 
headline: “Man Descended from 
Horse, Scientist Finds.” As the’ 
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startling news had emanated from 
the same meeting I was then 
covering as a science news re- 
porter, I naturally was curious to 
check on how I happened to miss 
such a find. It turned out that a 
Chinese scholar had presented a 
paper before the history of sci- 
ence section of the AAAS in 
which he described a Chinese 
theory of evolution of circa 2,000 


B C. I could not resist the tempta- 


tion of sending a wire to the edi- 
tor of that newspaper inquiring 
“from which end of the horse?”— 
Wm L LAvRENCE, “How to Know 
Nothing About Everything,” Sat 
Review of Literature, 3-5-’49. j 


“ ” 


“You ladies ought to sit a little 
closer,” said a male strap-hanger in 
the bus. “According to the Act of 
Parliament—every passenger is en- 
titled to 18 in’s of seating space.” 

“You can’t blame us,” repl’d a 
matron tartly, “if we are not 
constructed according to the Act 
of Parliament.” — Newcastle Jnl. 
(England) k 

April Fool!* 

Picked up for speeding on 
April ist, a N Y City man said 
sure, he heard the cops whis- 
tling frantically, but after all, 
it was April Fool day and he’d 
already been tricked twice that 
morning.—Myrick LAND, Cos- 
mopolitan. 

ee ” 

The newspaper, L’Ordre (Par- 
is) published a cartoon show- 
ing a Frenchman reading signs 
that said: 

“Prices reduced”’— 

“France is recovering”— 

“Wheat is abundant”— 

“Russia wants world peace”— 

“America doesn’t want war.” 

“What bothers me,” said the 


Frenchman, “is that all that 
coincides with April Fools’ day.” 
—Cambridge (England) Daily 
News. 1 


Having accumulated a tidy nest- 
egg, the old farmer went to a 
lawyer and said he would like 
to make a will. 


“Tll leave all my brass, house 
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and stock to my good wife,” he 


" said. 


“Certainly,” said the lawyer. 
“What is your wife’s name?” 

After thinking for some min’s, 
the farmer had to admit that he 
couldn’t remember it. 

“Well, go to the door and shout 
upstairs as if you were calling 
her,” suggested the lawyer. 

Hobbling to the door, the farmer 


opened it, and roared up the 
stairs. “Missus! Missus!”—Montre- 
al (Canada) Star. m 


“ ” 


Latest of the many fascinat- 
ing peculiarities of the English 
language is this use of “better” 
in connection with a new atom- 
ic bomb, meaning worse.—Chi- 
cago Daily News. 


“ ” 


Teacher was reading a_ story 
about dwarfs. One of her 3rd- 
graders asked what dwarfs were. 
Another responded: “My uncle got 
one last wk. He and my aunt didn’t 
want to live together any more, 
so they got a dwarfs—ZELMaA R 
McCteary, NEA Jnl. n 


“ ” 


When you have to swallow 
your own medicine, the spoon 
always seems about 3 times as 
big—Akron Baptist Jnl. 


Things were going badly for 
Notre Dame in a game against 
Army several years ago when 
Knute Rockne* was coaching and 
Harry Mehre was playing center. 

The Irish had made a couple 
in the ist 
half, but Army came back and 
scored once and was threatening 
to tie up the game in the 4th 
quarter. 


The Notre Dame defense was be-. 


fuddled. Every time Mehre called a 
defensive signal, Army ripped off 
a long gain. Mehre kept looking 
toward the bench, expecting a sub 
to come in with the magic word 
from Rock, telling him what to do. 

Finally, the sub came running in. 
He couldn’t talk on the next play, 
of course, and Army gained about 
7 yards. 

Mehre turned 
and said: 


toward the sub 


<x ute sas na an eee eeasiten itn linge a eaten 
poe — + - - 


e 
} Sticks and stones 
| May Break My Bones... 


In Great Britain, the Nat'l 
Health Service and its chief 
Min, Aneurin Bevan, have re- 
cently had some good-natured 
fun poked at them. The Britons 
who detest regimentation, have 
circulated numerous neatly 
printed application forms, to be 
filled out immediately and for- 
warded to Health Min Bevan. 
The forms read in part, as 
follows: 

.1. I hereby make application for 
a permit to be ill; 

2. I declare that I have broken 
(a) arm (b) leg (c) back 
(d) engagement; 

3. I declare that I fully expect 
to be sick again in... . hrs; 

4. I declare that I am afraid 
I shall (a) die (b) not die; 


5. I declare that I am in (a) 
bed (b) desperation (c) my 
coffin; 


6. Does your wife work? 

This form when completed 
should be submitted to the lo- 
cal health officer. Should the 
applicant die before the Permit 
to be Ill is issued, a fresh appli- 
cation for a permit to be de- 
clared dead should be submitted 
by a relative or creditor —Cur- 
rent History. 


“ ” 


British Ministry of Health 
hospital index card: “The ad- 
dress to which patient left 


should be left blank if the pa- 
tient has died.” 


° 


“Quick what did Coach say do?” 
“He said,” the sub panted, “to 
hold ’em.” — FRED RUSSELL, Funny 
Things About Sports. (McQuiddy) p 


“ ” 


A young woman was engaged to 
teach in a certain New England 
town. The only stipulated qualifi- 
cation for this position had been 
the ability to teach Latin, but the 
teacher found, upon arrival at the 
school, that Latin was not included 
in her schedule of subjects. 


She thereupon asked the schooi 
bd why they req’d that an appli- 
cant for the position must be 
qualified to teach the subject. 

“We thought,” was the reply, 
“that any one who could teach 
Latin could teach anything else.”— 
Christian Science Monitor. qa 
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There Is More Than One Cur- 
tain in Europe—RaLPpH W Sock- 
MAN, Nat’l Parent-Teacher, 3-’49. 

Behind the tourist curtain, where 
few visitors travel unless they are 
engaged in welfare or reconstruc- 
tion work, are the millions of Eur- 
ope’s underprivileged children, the 
greatest sufferers of war and its 
aftermath. Some of them can re- 
call the days before their fathers 
were killed on one fighting front 
or another from Africa to the 


THE NETHERLANDS: I looked up 
and there was Piet—he was 
wearing. an artificial arm, and 
his eyes, which had been so 
grotesquely closed before, were 
now open. 

Then Hein arrived—he was 
the one who could not close 
his eyelids due to phosphorus 
burns, and whose face was like 
melted puddles of brown flesh. 
He had lost part of 1 hand. 

Late in the afternoon we at- 
tended a party at Arnhem 
Here I met Pete Tax. His father 
told me, “When Pete heard 
you were coming, he said, ‘A 
pity she won’t see me at my 
best!" You see, he was learn- 
ing to put in his glass eye with 
his artificial hooks, and he 
dropped it and it broke 
but we got him another in 
time.” — Epna BLUve, internat’l 
chmn, Foster Parents’ Plan for 
War Children, “Suffer the Little 
Children,” N Y Herald-Tribune. 


Arctic Ocean. Some have never 
known any home at all but a 
cave in the woods or a cellar be- 
neath an ancient city wall. Some 
have absolutely no shelter and their 
precarious clothing and food supply 
comes from refuse that lies about. 
. The plight of children in Italy 
is a good example of what has 
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happened to children as a result 
of the war, tho “good” is hardly 
the word to express it. In one 
village made desolate by bombing, 
the school was blown to bits. A 
rude shelter was constructed from 
the remaining rubble, but now 
during the winter the children 
cannot even get to it because they 
haven’t enough clothing for the icy 
mountain rds. 

A villager from a town near by 
describes the condition of his 
people with a bit of wry humor. 
“The population has lost so much,” 
he says, “that he who possesses 1 
goat is already a man of means.” ... 

There is the primary school in 
Haggee, Greece. The clothing of 
the pupils is made from rags 
sewed together, and all the chil- 
dren go barefoot. The doctor in 
charge of the district finds that 
most of them have swollen glands. 
and many suffer continually from 
tonsillitis; none can be described 
as healthy. One room in the school 
bldg has neither floor, ceiling, nor 
windows. Two other rooms do have 
these appurtenances, but they af- 
ford practically no shelter in bad 
weather because they leak and are 
coming apart at the seams. The 
pupils have been drilled to act 
quickly when cracking noises are 
heard, for walls and ceilings may 
cave in any moment... 


Individually and in groups Amer- 
icans have the will to help the 
children of Europe, but unless it 
were channeled thru an effective 
medium, their help would be scat- 
tered and wasteful . No one 
organization, perhaps no doz or- 
ganizations can relieve the mis- 
ery of Europe in our time. But 
what we can do, even in far 
greater measure than is now being 
done, is to help the children of 
Europe adjust their bodies and 
minds to a better life for tomorrow. 


———-— — — -— — — — — — — — - ee 4 


I remember visiting a family | 
in the Kielce region of Poland. 
There was a widow with 6 chil- 
dren. Her husband and her 
oldest son had been killed. 
The family had been very well 
off once—with a nice house, 8 
hectares of land, 4 cows, horses. 

But when I visited them, they 
were living in a hole dug in 
the ground &xl2 ft, with a 
home-made stone stove in the 
corner, a single bed of boards, 
on which all 7 slept. The floor 
was of earth. There was 1 small 
window to let in light, the room 
was full of flies. Four of the 
children were of school age, 
but not 1 of them went to 
school, for lack of shoes. 

I asked about the food. The 
woman said simply: “We still 
have some potatoes.” 

“How do you support the 
family?” 

“I work as a common laborer | 
in the fields.” 

“What do you see ahead? | 
What hope for the future have | 
you?” 

She broke into tears, “For us 
there is no future.’"—C R Joy, 
“The word is ‘Suffer the Little 
Children’ not ‘Let the Children 
Suffer,’” UN World, 2-’49. 


The nation’s tiniest telephone 
exchange—the Prattsburg (N Y) 
Telephone Co—is going out of 
business. Established 39 yrs ago, 
it has never asked a rate in- 
crease; the 20 subscribers still pay 
only $1 a mo for service. 

The Prattsburg line has been 
taken over by a larger independent, 
and modern dial phones will be 
installed. Subscribers are inclined 
to take a rather dim view of the 
proceedings. They know a stiff 
rate increase is in the offing; and 
besides they can no longer call 
Central to ask how Mrs Dean’s 
arthritis is this morning. 
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